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THE YEAR 1875. 


THE year which is just dead has been one of decided pro- 
gress, As musical entertainments have multiplied, so the 
musical repertory at large has been extended. In no 

revious year have we listened to so long and varied a 
list of new and unfamiliar works in almost every depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of progress 
attained was to be found where one would least expect 
it—viz., at our two Italian Operas. We allude, of course, 
to the production of Wagner's Lohengrin at both houses, 
with a success, at least in point of attraction, which must 
have far exceeded the most sanguine expectations. This 
seems to be a matter for rejoicing, not only because it 
must lead to the production of other of Wagner’s works, 
but also probably to the revival of operas of a higher 
class than has hitherto obtained among us. Many must 
have discovered in Lohengrin that listening to opera may 
become an intellectual enjoyment instead of, as but too 
often it is, a mere frivolous pleasure. Already the ability 
to appreciate operas of the better class seems to have 
manifested itself, if we may judge from the warm enthu- 
siasm which Cherubini’s Les Deux Fournées evoked on its 
presentation at the Princess’s Theatre during the short 
series of operatic performances in English given there 
last autumn under the direction of Mr. Carl Rosa, and 
which contrasted so favourably with the cold manner in 
which the same work was received at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1872. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, which, in its time, has 
done so much to foster a taste for the works of Handel 
and Mendelssohn, but to the neglect of those of Bach, a 

reater but less popular master than either of them, has 
fully maintained its character for conservancy. Not a 
single novelty was even promised in the prospectus. How- 
ever, among the less often performed works brought for- 
ward, may be named Macfarren’s St. Fohn the Baptist ; 
Mozart’s mass in C, No. 1; Spohr’s cantata, The Christ. 
tan’s Prayer; Costa’s Eli; and Handel’s Solomon and 


Deborah. 

The Philharmonic Society, the oldest of our orchestral 
institutions, cannot be said to have done much for the 
furtherance of contemporary art by the production of 


novelties,of importance. Of sixteen important works 

romised “for the first time,” but six were brought to a 
ise It must, however, in fairness be added that 
some half-dozen new works were heard which were not 
included in the prospectus. The will may charitably be 
taken for the deed, and it may fairly be said that these 
changes in the original scheme were mostly admitted to 
suit the convenience of stranger artists, whose prospective 
engagements had not been taken into account in drawing 
up the prospectus at the beginning of the season. Con- 
sidering too the small amount of time available for re- 
hearsal, one can easily imagine that it was found prudent 
to omit such exceptional works as Wagner’s “ Huldigungs- 
Marsch” and introduction to 7ristan und Isolde, a sym- 
phony by Rubinstein, and a suite by Lachner, &c. The 
event of the season, as far as concerned this society, 
was the production, for the first time in England, 
of Raff's symphony, “Im Walde,” and, for the second 
time, the same composer’s pianoforte concerto in C minor. 
Among composers new to England, it may be said that 
Raff has met with the greatest amount of favour during 
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the past year. In the previous year it was Brahms who 
seemed to be steadily making his mark. That so worthy 
and remarkable a work as his Regutem, which the Philhar- 
monic Society alone and on a single occasion had brought 
to a hearing, should not have been repeated is much to be 
regretted. 

At the New Philharmonic, concerts given under the 
joint direction of Dr. Wylde and Herr Ganz, Raff 
again figured conspicuously, his Lenore symphony 
being the most important, if not the only actual novelty 
brought forward. , 

The speciality attaching to the British Orchestral 
Society consists in the fact that by its constitution 
foreign artists are rigidly excluded from taking part in 
its performances, and that as far as the production of 
novelties is concerned, a certain preference is given 
to the works of British composers. That so exclusive 
a policy has failed to prove very attractive is not sur- 
prising. Nor can it be said that the list of new works 
by British composers brought forward at the series of 
six concerts was greatly calculated to advance musical 
art in this country. It was confined toa symphony— 
Robin Hood—by Mr. Alfred Holmes; an andante and 
scherzo, by Mr. H. Gadsby; a notturno by Mrs. Julian 
Marshall ; overtures by Messrs. Hatton and Wingham ; 
and a vocal scena, Sappho, by Mr. A. Randegger, who, 
however, can only be accounted a Britisher by adop- 
tion. Of these new works Mr, Randegger’s scena, subse- 

uently heard at the Norwich Festival and at the Crystal 

alace, seems the most likely to endure. Itis but fair 
to add that the playing of the orchestra, which under 
the direction of Mr. Mount, had been severely criticised 
in more quarters than one during the previous season, 
showed marked signs of improvement. 

There is probably no other building in the world at 
which so great an amount and variety of music is ta be 
heard as at the Crystal Palace. With music of some sort 
or another to be heard every day in the year that the 
building is open to the public, music of all kinds—from 
symphony and oratorio to pantomime and the tunes ac- 
companying acrobatic exhibitions—is here represented. 
In spite of this immense variety, music of the highest 
class meets with its full share of attention. Indeed, it may 
be said that the series of winter Saturday concerts bear 
the same relation to, and exercise a similar influence 
throughout England, as the celebrated concerts of the 
Gewandhaus, Leipzig, do upon the rest of Germany. 
Under Mr. Manns’s able direction, the orchestra has fully 
maintained its unrivalled excellence of execution ; and 
the programmes, which have become more and more varied - 
and comprehensive, have fully testified to the vast amount 
of labour incurred in the search for good things both old 
and new. In their scope, too, the summer Saturday con- 
certs were more on a par with those of winter. In the 
theatre, opera in English has proved an attractive, if not, 
from a musical point of view, a valuable feature. It has 
been sought, too, to attach a musical interest to the-dra- 
matic «cotta by the production of such plays as 
The Tempest, with Mr. Sullivan’s music, 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and Antigone with that by Mendelssohn. 
During the first fortnight in July the third National Music 
Meeting was held here ; that it proved even less attrac- 
tive both to competitors and the public | ommend than 
either of its predecessors in 1872 and the following year, 
was to be regretted. 

A formidable rival to the Crystal Palace, as some think, 
has arisen in the Alexandra Palace. Here, too, the desire 
for novelties, but with a predilection for French rather 
than for German composers, has been t. The 
concerts here are under the able direction of Mr. Weist 
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Hill. Up to this point the revival of Handel’s Esther is 
to be regarded as his boldest venture. 

At the beginning of the year, Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and 
Co.’s gigantic enterprise of giving nightly concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall was reduced totwo in each week—viz., 
a “popular” concert in each week and an oratorio and a 
classical concert in each alternate week. Under the 
auspices of the same enterprising firm, and under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby, the usual oratorio per- 
formances were given about Eastertide ; and later, four 
performances of Verdi’s Reguiem, under the personal 
direction of Verdi himself. Their enterprise having 

roved unremunerative, Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

ave discontinued their concerts there, and Mr. Carter, 
with his choir, and a repertory including P/acida and two 
or three of the best known oratorios, and an amateur 
orchestral society, seem to have been left in undisputed 
possession of the hall, except on such rare occasions 
that it has been hired by Mr. Mapleson and other 
entrepreneurs. The Royal Albert Hall having so far 
proved a failure, Parliament will have to decide during 
the next session upon its future destination. 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, though appearing less. fre- 
quently in public than formerly, and doing but little to- 
wards familiarising the public with new works of impor- 
tance, has been without a rival in the execution of 
unaccompanied music. 

In the chamber music department, both concerted and 
solo, no less activity has been shown than in the orchestral, 
as may be instanced by the more than usually interesting 
nature of the programmes of the Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts, the Musical Union, Mr. Henry 
Holmes’s “ Musical Evenings,” Mr. Coenen’s Concerts of 
Modern Music, and the so-called “recitals” of Mme. 
Essipoff, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Dr. von Biilow, and 
Mr. C. Hallé. 

Under the heading of chamber music, a vast number 
of professors’ concerts might fairly claim attention ; but 
as it is impossible to notice all in the space at our dis- 
posal, for the avoidance of apparent invidiousness, we 
have restricted ourselves to alluding to serial concerts 
only. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state that the Royal 
Academy of Music, our only national musical educational 
institution, to which,on the death of the late lamented 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Professor G. A. Macfarren 
suceeeded as principal, has never been in a more flourish- 
ing condition than during the past year, as has been 
evidenced by the increase in the number of students, the 
concerts given in St. James’s Hall, and the additional 
publicity afforded thereby, and also by the good service 
done by several of the students at our leading concerts, 
at the Norwich Musical Festival, and by the prizes 
awarded to them at the National Musical Meeting at 
the Crystal Palace. 

To take a glance at the provinces, it is with regret that 
we recall that the triennial meeting of the three choirs of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, which last year 
should have been held at the last-named city, degenerated 
into a mere choral service in the cathedral. The “ Reid 
Festival” of the Edinburgh University, and that of Nor- 
wich, were, therefore, the only long-established festivals 
which took place. 

We close our summary of the year’s proceedings, incom- 

lete though we are aware it is, with feelings of satis- 
Fiction at the progress which has been made, and the 
desire which has been so generally evinced by the public 
for becoming more widely acquainted with contemporary 
nfwsical art. 





(¢.4.43 / LISZT’S ORATORIO, 
“THE LEGEND OF SAINT ELIZABETH.” 


ST. ELIZABETH, the central figure of Liszt’s oratorio, was 
no imaginary personage, though her history, as told by 
Roman Catholics, from the very moment of her birth* is 
mixed up with legendary matter. Much as this may be 
regretted in the interests of truth, it seems easily 
accounted for by the fact that in the lapse of time her 
later historians have drawn not only upon the incidents 
of her life as related by her first biographer and con- 
temporary, Dietrich of Appold, but also upon the 
account of her pretended miracles as given by her Father 
Confessor, Conrad of Marpurg. 

It is not, however, our purpose here to discuss the 
accounts handed down to us, or to say more respecting 
the incidents of her life than may tend to elucidate 
Liszt’s work. The story of St. Elizabeth is one with 
which Germans are tolerably familiar; for English 
readers, who have not made themselves acquainted with 
it either through the late Canon Kingsley’s dramatic 
poem, Zhe Saint's Tragedy, through Count de Monta- 
lembert’s Vie de Sainle Elisabeth, or from other sources, 
it seems sufficient to recall the following facts:—St 
Elizabeth, the daughter of King Andreas II. of Hun- 
gary, was born in 1207; at four years of age she was 
brought to the Wartburg as the affianced bride of 
Ludwig, son of the Landgrave Hermann, of Thuringia. 
Here the two children were carefully and religiously 
brought up as brother and sister, and in due time became 
man and wife. Wondrous stories are told of the manner 
in which, by devoting herself’ to the pod and practising 
extreme austerities, she exercised all the Christian vir- 
tues. On becoming a widow in 1227, she, with her four 
children, was driven out from the Wartburg by her 
mother-in-law, and compelled to resign the regency. 
After long and cruel wanderings in the neighbourhood. 
taking refuge among the poorest of her dependents, she 
retired poverty-stricken to Bamberg, in order to be near 
her uncle, the bishop of that town. On being at length 
reinstated as Landgravine, she renounced her rights in 
favour of her son Hermann II. She died in 1231, and 
was canonised at Marpurg, by command of Pope Gregory 
IX., in 1235. 

Liszt seems to have been impelled to the composition 
of this work by the desire to gratify a wish of the Grand 
Duke of Weimar for a worthy celebration of the eighth 
centenary of the founding of the Wartburg, which took 
place on the 28th of August, 1867, not long after the 
restoration of this remarkable and historically interesting 
building. The occasion was one which the present 
writer recalls with feelings of extreme satisfaction. In 
addition to the pleasure of making acquaintance with a 
new work by Liszt of so noble a character, and which 
was then unpublished, there was a pleasant feeling of 
romance-in being present at its first performance, which 
was enhanced by its taking place in the very building in 
which Elizabeth had passed her early years, and in the 
immediate vicinity of her labours. Further, it was given 


* It is related by the chroniclers that the magician Klingsohr, sitting one 
night in the court of his lodging in Eisenach, looked very earnestly upon 
the stars, and being asked if he had perceived any secrets, replied, “‘ Know 
that this pig is born a daughter to the King of Hungary, who shall be 
called Elizabeth, and shall be a saint, and shall be given to wife to the son 
of the Landgrave Hermann ; in the fame of her sanctity all the earth shall 
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under Liszt’s personal direction, and in the very Sanger- 
saal in which the Battle of the Bards was held, which 
Wagner has immortalised in Zannhduser. 

A more touching or more stirring story than that of St. 
Elizabeth could hardly have been selected, especially as 
it was evidently Liszt’s desire to work upon a subject of 
local interest combined with a national Hungarian cha- 
racter. A libretto more thoroughly dramatic, more poeti- 
cally beautiful, or more admirably laid out for musical 
treatment, could scarcely have been desired than that 
provided for him by Otto Roquette. Doubtless both poet 
and musician worked together, drawing their immediate 
inspiration from the exquisite frescoes at the Wartburg 
of scenes from the life of St. Elizabeth by Moritz von 
Schwind, who, ex passant it may be said, had been in- 
debted to the sister art of music from the fact that he 
had already drawn ideas for some of his best pictures 
from Weber’s operas and Beethoven’s choral fantasia. 

As Moritz von Schwind has painted six pictures illus- 
trative of events in St. Elizabeth’s life, so Liszt has 
divided his work irito six scenes, which are identical in 
subject and order with Schwind’s pictures, and each of 
which is complete in itself. 

The musical phrase which accompanies Elizabeth’s 
first words on her arrival at the Wartburg may be re- 
garded as thé motto of the whole work :— ‘ 








Treated with the utmost variety and ingenuity, this short 
but expressive theme runs throughout the entire work. 
Appearing in some form or other whenever Elizabeth is 
the most prominent of the characters represented, it may 
best be defined as the musical personification of Eliza- 
beth, and will be spoken of as the “ Elizabeth” motive. 
At the outset of the orchestral introduction with which the 
work commences, and which attunes the ear in aremarkable 
manner for what follows, it takes the following form :-— 


No. 2. 
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ging Seer ei ee eee ets, 
yea geerpegeenee: ‘ 














Especial reference is due to the penultimate bar. Here 
it will be seen, a second theme evolves itself from the 
counterpoint which accompanies the first bar of the first 
theme transposed a note higher. On these two short 
themes and their consequences the introduction is entirely 
based. Here are a few of the most salient of the various 
aspects which they take :— 


No. 3. 





































































































































































| The first scene commences with a chorus of “ Welcome ” 
to Elizabeth on her arrival at the Wartburg, whither, 
while still a child of but four years old, she has been 
brought from Hungary to be betrothed to Ludwig, son of 
the Landgrave Hermann. A short instrumental prelude, 
followed by some vocal phrases, mostly in unison, of an 
introductory character, leads to the principal theme, the 
burden of which, as well as the accompaniment, is charm- 
ingly tuneful and animated. (For clearness’ sake the 





words are omitted) :— 
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Here all is bright and sunny. An allusion by the 
chorus to Elizabeth’s youth and the future which awaits 
her, founded on the “ Elizabeth” motive, brings us toa 
point of rest. Now in a short speech’ Landgrave Her- 
mann greets her as his daughter, kisses her, and promises 
to be a father to her. The music which accompanies the 
reply of the ——— noble who heads her escort, on 
confiding her to the Landgrave’s care, if not of actual 
Hungarian origin, has the true Hungarian ring; it is thus 
introduced :— 











Mention of Hungary is accompanied by snatches from 
a genuine Hungarian tune, which are subsequently taken 
up by the chorus :— 




















Ina short solo, Landgrave Hermann repeats his promise 
that he will be a father to Elizabeth, and expresses his 
hope that she will one day become his son’s fondest 
treasure. His young son, Ludwig (here represented by 
an alto voice), now for the first time addresses his 
affianced baby-bride. In Schwind’s picture he is seen 
climbing up on the spokes of the wheel of her carriage in 
his eagerness to greet her. Exquisitely natural and pa- 
thetic are the childlike words of welcome that he addresses 
to her, simply telling her that all she sees will one day be 
his and hers. No less so is her expression of pleasure 
and astonishment at the unwonted glee which pervades 
the household, and the manner in which she, childlike, 
returns the greeting of her future mother-in-law. 

A chorus of children which follows, descriptive of their 
games and the pleasures which await her, is so simple 
and hauntingly tuneful as hardly to call for quotation. 
It commences :— 


No. 11. 
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A repetition of the first chorus of “ Welcome,” in a modi- 
fied and abridged form, and supplemented by a portion 
of the Hungarian chorus, followed by a rétornello based 
on snatches from this and the children’s chorus, concludes 
the scene in a manner as satisfactory as it is musicianly. 
Between the first and second scene several years are 
supposed to have elapsed, in the course of which the 
betrothal of Ludwig and Elizabeth has been followed by 
their marriage, and Ludwig, by the death of his father, 
has succeeded to the throne. Ludwig now devotes him- 
self to knight-errantry. During one of his campaigns in 
Italy, a famine rages in Thuringia; Elizabeth impoverishes 
herself by relieving the suffering poor around her to such 
an extent that she is obliged to sell some of her landed 
possessions, Such conduct enrages her mother-in-law, 
who never seems to have approved her piety and deeds 
of charity, and Ludwig is induced to impose bounds upon 
her liberality. It was this, probably, which gave rise 
to the story of the Rose miracle. 
This second scene, a landscape glowing with wild 
flowers in the foréground, opens with the unexpected 
return of Ludwig. Jogging along on his charger, and 
singing a hunting-song, which, highly original as it 
is characteristic, defies quotation within reasonable limits, 
he suddenly comes upon Elizabeth unattended and at 
some distance from the Wartburg. Suspicious at meeting 
her alone, he asks her what she is doing away from 
her attendants, and what she has got in the basket 
she is carrying. Elizabeth excuses herself by saying 
that she had been gathering flowers, the beauty of 
which had tempted her to stray away from her ladies. 
Ludwig, who evidently does not believe her, seizes the 
basket, when, lo! after confession of the falsehood she 
has told, roses fall out, the bread and wine which she was 
carrying tosome sick. people having been by a miracle 
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converted into roses. Both stand astonished. Elizabeth 
repeats that she left the house with bread and wine, and 
now they are roses! Is it a dream? she asks. The 
chorus responds, “A miracle hath the Lord performed.” 
Stricken with remorse at having mistrusted her, Ludwig 
now asks her forgiveness ; and the two, in a duet of great 
beauty, -return thanks to the Almighty, and pray for a 
continuance of his guidance. A short chorus, re-echoing 
as it were their petition, and confirming their faith, closes 
_the scene. : 

From the close of the Hunting-song the remainder of 
this scene is based, like the Introduction, almost entirely 
upon the “ Elizabeth” motive and its immediate conse- 
quences. By this time it will have become familiar, and 
being generally easily discoverable, we feel we need not 
multiply examples by further quotations, 

(70 be continued.) 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
HIS PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
BY FR. NIECKS. 


CHAPTER I.—HIS CHARACTER AND MUSICAL 
LANGUAGE. 

“‘That were a poor art which had only sounds and neither speech nor 
symbols for states of the soul.” —FLORESTAN. 

SCHUMANN’S reputation is spreading wider and wider 
every day. Criticisms such as disfigured the pages even 
of some of the most respectable journals a few years ago 
are no longer met with. But this recognition of Schu- 
mann’s importance does not imply a universal and com-. 
— acquaintance with his works, nor a full appre- 

ension of his personality. The acquaintance with this 
composer is indeed limited to a comparatively small 
number of his productions. Provincials may excuse their 
ignorance of the orchestral and choral works, the quartetts, 
the. quintetts, &c., by pointing out that they have no 
opportunity of hearing them except in London, and occa- 
sionally in some of the larger towns. No such excuse is 
possible with regard to the pianoforte works. They are 
easily accessible, especially now that there is published in 
this country a fine and cheap edition of Schumann’s 
complete pianoforte works (Pauer’s edition, Augener and 
Co.), not to mention the editions of single pieces pub- 
lished by this and other firms. Yet, if we except a few 
pieces which have obtained some popularity, they may 
be said to be unknown. The neglect is easily accounted 
for.” 

Schumanns character is not read ataglance. A friend, 
writing after the composer’s death, says : “ Although one 
has been much: with him, yet one can’t say much of his 
inner nature ; he was not so clear and open as to disclose 
himself.and become transparent.” He was shy, and 
averse 'to making new acquaintances. When his friend 
Schunke wished to introduce him to Henriette Voigt, 
who afterwards became so intimate with him, and plays 
so important a part in his correspondence, he turned 
twice at the door, till at last, on a third attempt being made, 
he was prevailed upon to enter. But his reluctance to 
make advances was equalled by his readiness to open his 
arms and heart when he recognised a congenial nature. 
Gisbert Rosen, to whom many of his earlier letters are 
addressed—letters which perhaps more than any others 
give an insight into the writer’s character—is an instance. 
Meeting this young student at Leipsic, whither Schumann 
had gone to make the necessary arrangements previous 
to entering the university of that town, a few hours 
sufficed to contract an enthusiastic friendship. 





Schumann the composer has the same characteristics. 
He does not come to you, you must seek him out ; and if 
there is a spiritual affinity between you, a firm and lasting 
friendship will be the result. For Schumann is as com- 
municative in his music as otherwise he is reserved. He 
mnay have thought—“ He who understands my music is of 
a kindred nature, he is worthy of my confidence, he may 
know all my sorrows and joys, I need not be afraid of 
being misunderstood by him.” 

In his childhood he was of a lively temperament, full of 
fun and good humour ; but a great change took place in 
his character at the age of fourteen. He became contem- 
plative and taciturn, was much given to musing, and 
fond of following the flights of his fancy. Jean Paul, 
whom he prized above all writers, may have increased 
this tendency. Indeed he became quite imbued with Jean 
Paulism. His early letters and other writings are full of 
the exaggerated sensibility, hyperbolical phraseology, and 
wonderful imagery, of this incomparable writer. Let me 
extract some passages from a letter, written after settling 
down at Leipzig as a law student, to his friend Rosen, who 
had removed to Heidelberg. Lamenting the disappoint- 
ment which he had felt on discovering the discrepancy 
between the students as they were and the ideal which 
he had formed of them, he exclaims, “I have fourd not 
roses in life and no Rosen among men” (keine Rosen im 
Leben und keinen Rosen unter den Menschen), and a 
little further on we read: “I have not made myself at 
home among the people here ; indeed, I shun wretched 
men, I don’t know why ; go out little ; and am at times 
much grieved at the pettiness and contemptibleness of 
this egotistic world. Ah, a world without men, what 
would it-be?—a vast cemetery, a death-sleep without 
dreams, nature without flowers and spring, a dead peep- 
show without puppets; and yet, this world, with men, 
what is it >—a vast cemetery of buried dreams, a garden 
of cypresses and weeping willows, a dumb peep-show 
with weeping puppets.” Finding the external world out 
of harmony with his own nature, he is driven back into 
himself, where he finds his real world, where he lives his 
real life. He is, and always remains, what his mother, in 
a letter to Fred. Wieck, calls him, “ A man who lives in 
higher spheres, and will have nothing to do with practical 
life.” The texture of his nature was indeed too fine for 
the tear and wear of this bargaining world. He was one 
of those natures of whom it may be said that, “ Toutes 
leurs pensées sont sentiments, toutes leurs sentiments sont 
images.” With him thoughts resolved themselves na- 
turally into feelings, and his imagination clothed them 
with colours that equal in warmth and richness those of 
Titian. 

Schumann was conscious of his power, and recognised 
the true mission of his art. “To me more than to many 
others, it has been assigned, I feel that, to tell music of 
the sorrows and joys which agitate the age; and that 
you sometimes point out to people how strongly my music 
is rooted in the present, and that it aims at something 
else than mere euphony or amusement, gives me joy, and 
encourages me to greater efforts ” (Letterto Dr. Brendel). 
But even as a child, when he had- scarcely mastered the 
first elements of ae ee, to have felt 
instinctively that music was mo n a meaningless 
playing with sounds, more than mere tone-jugglery.. For 
as he tried to imitate the peculiarities of his playmates 
by successions of musical sounds, was he not practising, 
as it were, a kind of spiritual portraiture? And he appears 
to have been successful, too, if the appreciation of his 
companions and the shouts of laughter which greeted his 
performances may be taken asa proof. As Schumann 
kept clear of all influences foreign to his nature, and 
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absorbed, on the other hand, whatever had affinity with 
it—such kindred spirit as he found in Jean Paul, Shake- 
speare, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Heine, and in music especially 
in Schubert, Chopin, Bach—he preserved his personality 
in all its originality. 

Being only communicative in music, as we said before, 
making it the vehicle of his ideas, and these being new, 
he would naturally find that the vocabulary of his language 
was deficient. Idea and expression are indeed in- 
dissolubly bound up with one another. You cannot 
change the latter, however little, without to some extent 
modifying the former. New ideas demand new musical 
combinations, just as they demand new words. There is 
a complete parallel between letter and note, between word 
ar.d musical combination. 

ts ** Si forte necesse est 

Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 

Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 

Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter.”* 
So speaks Horace in reference to words; it holds good 
likewise with musical combinations. The styles of Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Schumann, and I might name many more, 
show many points of resemblance ; but they resemble each 
other in expression only so far as they are akin in their 
manner of thinking and feeling. The similarity of the 
means they employ is, in fact, proportionate to the simi- 
larity of their ideas. Further, this must be kept in mind, 
new combinations possess vitality only when they have 
been called into existence by necessity, and are not the 
offspring of idle ingenuity or love for dress, resulting in 
nothing but a mere tickling of the senses. Here again 
Schumann proves that he is of the true metal. Whilst 
many of the high-sounding names of his day are forgotten, 
or have become mere memories, their productions having 
died with them, in many cases even before them, and 
indeed it may be said having been still-born without a 
breath of life in them, language being to these men but 
a means to hide the absence or paucity, of thought, 
Schumann left us a living ever-growing legacy—a legacy 
that will outlive even his fame. 

In harmony Schumann made new and invaluable 
additions to the glorious conquests of Beethoven and 
Schubert, and was not slow to avail himself of Chopin’s 
contributions. His merits with regard to metrics are 
perhaps even greater. A comparison of one of his riper 
productions with the work of a predecessor or even con- 
temporary will strikingly exemplify the novelty and 
originality of his rhythms. In the critique on Chopin’s 
“La ci darem la mano, varié pour le pianoforte,” he tells 
us that every composer has his peculiar appearance on 
paper. Beethoven looks different from Mozart. But 
Schumann, how different again! Who could mistake 
him? This puts me in mind of a passage in one of, his 
letters to Henriette Voigt, probably in answer to the 
advice to compose music more easily read, or even more 
popular—what old Mozart would call music for the “tong- 
eared:” He writes :—“ The music of some composers 
is like their handwriting—difficult to read, strange to look 
at, but once made out it is as if it could not have been 
otherwise. My handwriting belongs to the thought, the 
thought to the character, &c. In short, I cannot write in 
any other way than you know me.” August Reissmann, 
in his suggestive book on Schumann (“ Robert Schumann, 
sein Leben und seine Werke :” Berlin), says that the 
polyphonic pianoforte style which Schumann created 
made him the chief of the Romanticists. It will be 
unanimously granted that this creation of a. polyphony 





* “Should it happen to be necessary to indicate by new terms things 
before unknown, lige A invent expressions not so anak Se heard of by the 
old-fashioned Cethegi, and license will be granted if not abused.” 





adapted to the nature of the instrument, which, on account 
of its poverty and shortness of tone required another 
treatment than the voice or organ—that this creation of 
a new pianoforte-language, which brought out hidden 
powers, opened vistas of undreamt-of beauty, was indeed 
a great and meritorious achievement, To describe the 
style of an artist seems to me a hopeless undertaking. 
Those who do not know his works are little the wiser for 
a verbal description; those who know them do not 
require it. -For what is best in any style, “the nameless 
graces,” must be felt but cannot otherwise be com- 
municated. 

Some of the most striking features of Schumann’s style 
are the free introduction of dissonances, the bold har- 
monic combinations and successions, which threw into 
consternation the timid flock of the orthodox. The hearts 
of these devout believers were filled with indignation and 
horror, in some instances with pity and, alas ! also with 
doubt. What was to become of the infallibility of their 
system? The books which they thought contained, if 
not divine revelations, at least codifications of the eternal 
laws of Nature, were disregarded by this man ; yea, the 
reproofs, and even the awful silence, of their high priests, 
did not move him. And worse than all this, he had the 
audacity to raise his voice against the faithful, and treat 
them as idolaters. One cannot help sympathising with 
these good people. They meant well, only were some- 
what obtuse. The fact is, these harmonies would not 
fit in any system at that time in vogue. Since then we 
have got a new theory, and now they fit beautifully. 
What a lesson—not the first though—if people would 
only learn ! 

The use Schumann makes of passing notes is very ex- 
pressive and beautiful. These intertwining wreaths are 
comparable to the delicious tracery which is found in the 
decorated style of Gothic architecture. Very effective, 
and peculiarly suited to the character of the pianoforte, 
are the many-toned chords and extended harmonies. 
They, too, are Gothic in their structure and nature, Gothic 
such as it was in its best time—lofty, light, and open. 

On looking at one of those magnificent buildings of 
the Middle Ages you do not think so much of the cold 
stones as of the warm héarts that put them together. 
You see another age in its noblest aspect rise before you. 
Its earnestness, its aspiration, its spirituality, are shadowed 
forth by these forms. So also with Schumann’s music. 
It is not the charm of outward appearance that here 
attracts you most and holds you so firmly, it is the life- 
blood which you feel flowing through his works, it is 
the soul which seems to breathe out of them and to 
mingle with your own. The beautiful repose, the calm 
beauty and satisfying symmetry of Greek art is absent 
from this style—all is motion, passion, and aspiration. 

“By this time you will be thoroughly convinced that it is 
impossible to describe this style, and indeed the difficulty 
increases with the increased spirituality of the art and of 
the master. 

To appreciate modern music rightly we must under- 
stand its position among its sister arts, Architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, place objects before us, and let 
these speak for themselves, let these be, as it were, 
symbols of what the artists felt or wished others to feel. 
Music, on the other hand, has nothing todowith visible and 
palpable objects, but it imparts impressions more directly. 
Poetry, again, has the widest range, uniting in itself all the 
different properties which distinguish the other arts, but 
possessing these properties in an inferior degree, adding 
to all this the greatest power of logical expression. Music 
is no doubt the most spiritual of all the arts. It is soul 
speaking to soul without the interference of the reasoning 
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faculties, It seems to solve the problem, “ Wie spricht 
ein Geist zum andern Geist ?”’ (How speaks one spirit to 
another spirit ?). It is the only language available to the 
mystic, to him who enters territory where logical language 
is no longer a fit vehiele for his thoughts, where words 
full of meaning to himself are empty sounds to those he 
meets, but who, were he to strike his lyre and reveal in 
mighty chords and sweeping melodies the glorious truths 
which his inner eye perceives, would cause to vibrate 
sympathetic strings in the hearts of his hearers, throw 
light where there is darkness, give comfort where there is 
sadness, and infuse some of his own enthusiasm into the 
dullest hearts. ‘“ Man is not born to solve the mystery of 
Existence,” but he may, and, as he has the means, is born 
to solve the lesser mysteries that surround him and 
dwell within him. Music will help him to unfold them, 
and prove itself more and more the language of much 
that otherwise must remain unspoken. And Schumann 


‘is not only one of the great men “ whose aim it has been, 


ho 


and ever will be, to infuse more and more poetry into 
music, and to render it the organ of that part of the soul 
which, if we may believe all those who have felt, loved, 
and suffered deeply, remains beyond the reach of analysis, 
and rejects the precise and definite expression of human 


languages ”—-but he is one of the foremost of them. 
(To be continued.) 


Correspondence, 
. a 
MUSICAL DEGREES. - 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
Tenbury, Dec. 13th, 1875. 

Dear Srr,—Having had my attention drawn to a letter of Sir 
Robert P. Stewart’s in your valuable paper on the subject of 
** Musical Degrees,” I think it right to express my entire sympathy 
with his views, and shall therefore be obliged if you will allow these 
few remarks of mine to appear in yourcolumns. At Oxford there has 
been a very remarkable and steady increase in the number of 
candidates for the degree of Mus. Bac. during the last six years ; 
and this is the more noteworthy as the standard of knowledge 
required, and the hardness of the questions propounded, have been 
raised very considerably of late. It would seem to prove that 
men desire to secure the degree in proportion to the difficulty of its 
attainment ; and, so far, this is a very satisfactory result. But I 
do not think the possession of academical degrees in the faculty of 
music can ever have much effect, by itself, in raising the position of 
musicians in the estimation of the outer world, uniess such degrees 
come to be looked upon as a guarantee of general intellectual 
culture as well as of mere technical knowledge. Nor doI see any 
plan more likely to achieve this most desirable object than that now 
adopted at Dublin. I have drawn the attention of the Oxford 
authorities to this point more than once ; but it will be a work of 
time, probably (though not necessarily) of a /ong time, ere so 
complete an innovation is likely to be adopted. For my own part 
l intend to keep the matter well before the eyes of those concerned: 
more I cannot do. Iam, &c., 

FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Prof. of Mus., Oxon. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I am glad to find that there is a 

lan now under contemplation at Oxford for accomplishing the 
esired object.—F. A. G. O. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


seins 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
Leipzic, December, 1875. 
GADE’s symphony, in B flat major, No. 4, the shortest and finest 
of his symphonic works, formed the opening of the fifth 
Gewandhaus concert. Though this work will not stand com- 
ison with the symphonies of the greatest masters, yet we can- 
not deny that it contains fine and noble musical ideas, brilliant 
instrumentation, and a natural continuity in the development of 





the different subjects. These beauties, however, do not com 
pletely cover its weak points. However, the fact that for 
twenty-five years it has been a stock-piece in the repertogy of the 
Gewandhaus concerts and has often been performed 

may be taken as a proof of its value. on the same ev 

Herr Paul Bullss, court opera singer from Cassel, sang the aria, 
“Was ist der Mensch,” from Spohr’s oratorio, Der Fall von 
Babylon, and songs by Lassen and Kirchner, He possesses a 
fine baritone voice of great compass and wonderful qenarits @ 
all registers, and is now en for the Dresden Opera, Fri. 
Louise Wandersleb, from Gotha, appeared at this concert for 
the first time. She played the second and afterwards the first 
movement from Molique’s violoncello concerto, a notturno by 
Griitzmacher, and a small piece, ‘‘Im Volkston,” by Schumann. 
She has good technique and a pleasing tone. As novelties at 
this concert, the ballet-music from Feramors, by Rubinstein, was 
produced, as well as the ‘‘ Bajaderentanz,” and the “ Lichter- 
tanz der Briute,” by Kaschmir. Both pieces were deservedly 
well received. The most artistic performance of the evening 
was, however, that of Beethoven’s Zeonore overture, No. 3, by 
the orchestra. 

At the sixth Gewandhaus concert only two works were pro- 
duced—namely, a new symphony by F. Gernsheim, Kapell- 
meister from Rotterdam, and Mendelssohn’s immortal music to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. The symphony by Gernsheim 
is a work of some pretension, but did not produce any marked 
effect at a first hearing. The cause of this is that the subjects 
which Gernsheim uses are neither new nor ——- The 
themes lack vigour, and in some parts we are struck with a simi- 
larity which it bears to other well-known works. At the com- 
mencement of the slow movement (in B flat major), for instances 
we are reminded of the first theme of the andante of Schumann’, 
first symphony ; and farther on in the same movement, of the 
adagio from the ninth symphony. The third movement, the 
scherzo, begins very prettily ; but unfortunately the trio, which 
follows, does not come up to it, and the last movement appeared 
to usweak. After reading the score of Gernsheim’s symphony 
and hearing it performed three times, we are -persuaded that the 
productive genius of this young composer is not proportionate 
to his excellent technical power and knowledge. The public 
received the symphony coldly, for which we are sorry, for we 
thought it, at all events, entitled to a ‘‘suceés d’estime.” ‘The 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream music 
was in every respect excellent and worthy of great praise. 

The seventh Gewandhaus concert began with the charming 
serenade for string-orchestra, in F major, by Robert Volkmann. 
The introductory movement, as well as the third, a slow move- 
ment in the time of our ‘‘ Landler,” pleased us particularly, but 
the finale seemed to end rather too abruptly. We think this 
serenade one of the most striking compositions of Volkmann, 
and can heartily recommend it for concert performances. Two 
other orchestral works, also brought forward to great perfection 
at this concert, were Schumann’s symphony in D minor, No. 
4, and Beethoven’s Zeonore overture, No. 1. Herr Christian 
Ersfeld, from Stettin, a former pupil of our Conservatory, 
appeared as soloist. He played the andante, followed . by the 
first movement, of Molique’s A minor violin concerto capitally. 
We take this opportunity of expressing our strongest disapproval 
of the liberties lately taken with the works o areata 
masters. If there is want of time to perform the whole of a 
work, surely the parts played might be taken in the ordet in 
which the composer wrote them. If concert-players are allowed 
to go on in this arbitrary way, we may shortly expect to hear an 
allegro, andante, and finale out of two or three different works 
of one, or even different composers. Herr Ersfeld also gave 
us an excellent rendering of the elegy by Ernst. Fri. Karen 
Holmsen sang ‘* Deh per questo istante,” and some songs -by 
Schumann and Robert Franz. 

The third chamber-music soirée at the Gewandhaus brought 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Kaiser” quartett, Schumann’s first_quartett in a 
major, and Beethoven's F flat major trio, Op. 70. In the last- 
named work, the performance of which was really perfect, Kapell- 
meister Reinecke took the piano part. 

The Conservatory gaye us the yaudeyille, Die Heigekehr aus 
der Fremde, and the octett for string instruments by ; 
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the receipts to go towards the erection of a monument in memory 


of this fret master. 

On ast-day (19th November), the Riedel’sche Verein pro- 
duced Handel's great oratorio, Jsrael in Egyft, at the St. Thomas’ 
Church, in a thoroughly worthy manner, the large choir singing 
with great effect. 

The pean 2 age agreeably surprised us on the 1st December 
with an excellent mis-en-scéne of the new comic opera, Di 
Zahmung der ets re (The Taming of the Shrew), by 
Hermann Goetz. is work is the most successful operatic 
novelty by one of our younger composers, and is distinguished 
by its original style and clever orchestration. Already in the first 
act, the third scene, beginning with the serenade, sung to Bianka 
by Hortensio, produces an extremely good effect. The end of 
the duo between Katharina and Petruchio, in the fourth scene of 
the second act, is likewise of t beauty, and more particularly 
so the andante in G flat major, “Ich méchte ihn fassen, ich 
mocht’ ihn zerreissen.” Of the principal effect and beauty, in 
the third act, is the translation and music-lesson which Bianka 
receives from her adorers, Lucentio and Hortensio; and lastly, 
also in the fourth scene of the fifth act, where Katharina acknow- 
ledges herself beaten. The interpreters of the principal ‘réles 
were Herr Gura (Petruchio) and Frau Peschka-Leutner 
(Katharina). The performance of both was excellent, and the 
opera, on the whole, was highly successful. This new work 
was enthusiastically received by the public, and we can endorse 
their good opinion. We congratulate the composer on this 
excellent work and its success. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, December 12, 1875. 

Our season is running on rapidly—no Sunday without a concert 
of one of the great musical unions; no week-day without a 
smaller private concert of singing, fiddling, or piano-playing. 
What atime it must have been when also the other instruments— 
flute, bassoon, French horn, &c.—were pretentious enough to 
outrage human nerves! It seems that the more symphonies 
and operas have given opportunities to the single instruments in 
the orchestra to bristle in solos, the more the same soloists 
have found it wise to restrict themselves to their own familiar 
circle. On the other hand, it follows that we miss hearing many 
interesting compositions by great masters, I can recall here 
only the concertos for clarinet by C. M. von Weber and Mozart 
jieces of their kind. But a review of what we have 
heard in the last four weeks shows that we haveno reason to call 
for more music. To begin with the first two concerts of the 
Musikfreunde—I have mentioned already that the conductorship 
is, as formerly, in the hands of Herr Herbeck. He was warmly 
received, and again proved himself an energetical guide. We 
heard a symphony by Haydn in G major (Magdeb. edition, 
Bahn, No. 22), an aria by Schubert, from Adrast (fragment), 
two choruses @ capella by Herbeck, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. In the second concert: symphony, G minor, by 
Mozart ; violin concerto, A minor, by Bach, performed in a very 
laudable manner by Fri. Theresine Seydel, a pupil of Hellmes- 
berger ; and Handel’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day. The Haydn 
symphony provoked a storm of applause, the last part particu- 
larly being executed with such fire that a repetition was inevit- 
able. Handel’s Ode also was splendidly performed, the soprano 
solo finding a mighty voice in Frau Wilt; no other singer could 
probably have sung the solo ‘‘ As from the power of sacred lays ” 
80 efficiently. 

The ‘programmes of the second and third Philharmonic 
concerts included Liszt’s ‘‘Hunnenschlacht ;” the ‘‘ Ocean” 
aria from Oberon, sung by Frau Prochaska, from Prague; 
Herbeck’s ‘‘Symphonische Variationen ;” symphony No. 1, 

Beethoven ; Berlioz’s overture to Benvenuto Cellini; 
Chopin’s piano concerto in E minor, ee with well-merited 
applause by Herr Raphael Joseffy ; Schumann’s symphony, No. 2 
in C major. Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtung was declined by the 
audience, as too much (ager with thrilling effects, and showing 
too little invention. e new composition by Herbeck, who 
conducted himself, found much applause. Here a graceful 





theme unfolds itself in manifold play of expression, always 
euphoniously, and sometimes approaching a somewhat Schubert- 
like shape. These noble variations can be regarded as a welcome 
enrichment of orchestral pro mes. The execution of Schu- 
mann’s symphony under Hans Richter’s guidance was magnificent, 
the overture of Berlioz, too, was well received. 

At the first concert of the Orchesterverein the audience made 
acquaintance with another new conductor, Herr Robert Fuchs, 
whose name as a composer is already known by his charming 
serenade for stringed instruments ; he now made a very promis- 
ing début as kapellmeister. He began with the vigorous over- 
ture to Demophon, by Cherubini ; followed by the romance in F 
major, for violin, by Beethoven, well played by Herr Max- 
intsak, from the Hofoper ; the aria ‘‘ As cheers the sun,” from 
Handel’s Yoshua ; and the never-failing symphony in £ flat, by 
Mozart (Kéchel, 543). 

The annual concert of the ‘‘ Wiener Musiker-Verein ” for the 
benefit of the Krankenkasse of that society, was a so-called 
‘*Massen” (monster) concert, the orchestra representing a 
phalanx of 120 stringed instruments, 16 French horns, and so on. 
The Zgmont overture, which headed the Phy me, was well 
chosen ; but the effect of Wagner's ‘‘ Ritt der Walkiire” was on 
this occasion disappointing, though Richter conducted it. 

A very interesting concert was that of the Singacademie, con- 
ducted by Weinwurm. There were executed a ‘‘ De profundis,” 
by Giovanni Carlo Clari; a ‘‘ Salve Regina,” which showed the 
experienced pen of our worthy musical savant, Gustav Nottebohm ; 
some choruses by Lachner, Hiller, and Handel ; two ‘Scotch 
popular songs (“‘ Abschied von Airshire” and “Der Pfeifer 
von Dundee”) arrapged for a mixed choir (the second re- 

ated) ; but the most interesting number was Brahms’s “‘ Liebes- 

ieder” (new series) for four voices, with piano accompaniment 

for four hands. This composition was first performed in Carls- 
ruhe, Brahms and Dessoff playing the piano ; and now heard for 
the first time in Vienna. Though going on in valse move- 
ment, the song shows, number by number, the most manifold 
musical expression, sometimes of a really ravishing character. 
Perhaps in no other composition by Brahms does the melodious 
invention spring forth with such —— It is astonishing 
what contrasts in a small frame are united here, as for instance 
the stormy No. 5 (‘Vom Gebirge Well’ auf Well’”) and the 
following soft and cosy No. 6 (‘‘ Weiche. Griser im Revier”), 
and the very tender duetto, No. 8 (‘‘ Nein Geliebter, setze dich 
mir so nahe nicht”). ‘The claim on the four singers was very 
difficult ; but they did their best, and the audience was quite 
inclined to hear the whole suite again. These ‘‘ Liebeslieder” 
are little paintings of exquisite value, which everywhere will 
gain the most hard-hearted hearers. 

The first quatuor evenings by Hellmesberger included the 
quatuors in E flat by Mozart, in A minor and G major by Beet- 
hoven, a quintetto by Goldmark, and two new piano quatuors 
by Brahms and C. Saint-Siiens, the eminent organist from Paris. 
That by Brahms, in c minor, is a composition of a very stern 
and severe character, in which the different parts are held 
together cramp-iron-like, demanding the hearer’s utmost atten- 
tion ; the other quatuor shows the piquant French character of 
a man who has studied the best masters. : 

The first soirée by the Florentiner quartett party, led by Jean 
Becker, united Haydn; Mozart, and Beethoven ; each quatuor 
being interpreted with the well-known versed ability of those 
four fellow-travellers (the violoncello now ened by Herr 
Hegyesi, viz., Spitzer, who found a necessity for giving his 


name a Hungarian look). 


The first extra concert of the Conservatoire was a renewed proof 
of the praiseworthy progress of that establishment. There were 
executed Bach’s concerto in A minor for three pianos, the first 


aria of Astrafiamante and the whole of the music to the tragedy 


Struensee, the poem by Seidl being recited by three pupils of 


the newly-established Schauspielschule, which a few days before 
had made its début in public with two representations. 

Of the different private concerts it is sufficient to mention those 
by the violinist Krezma, the pianist Frl. Timanoff, and the above- 
named singer, Frau Prochaska. The juvenile violinist, who but 
last summer left our Conservatoire, is very talented, and wants 
only the male ripeness ; Frl. Vera Timanoff, a young and fair 
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Russian lady, is on the way to become another Essipoff; Frau 
Mortha Prochaska is a tasteful Lieder singer, with a sympathetic 
and well-cultivated voice. 

The Hofoper has been latterly in a real state of siege by 
Richard Wagner. It with roses and ended in storms. 
During the preparations for the revival of Zannhduser, the 
maestro was full of humour, zeal, and dispensing praise on all 
sides. But suddenly came a puff of wind, the vane changed, 
and the same man became a torture for the director and all his 
vassals, He found now everything contrary to his taste, and 
offended his most intimate and sacrificing friends. TZannhéuser 
in its new and very costly dress is a failure, not only by its in- 
supportable length; the mise en scene of the Venusberg, over and 
above, was so indecent, that it drew down upon the director the 
disapprobation of his superiors; nay, the opera, after having 
been repeated three times, seems to have been prohibited for the 
moment. The day after to-morrow we shall hear Lohengrin, 
also in its entirety, but its creator does not wait for the public 
representation, but leaves Vienna to-morrow, after the last 
Te As Wagner has absorbed the whole opera machine, 
his departure will bea relief for the institute. A few weeks more 
and it would have been ruined, as the cash account, just on its 
way to recovery, again presents a formidable deficit. The affair 
is the more to be regretted, as Wagner has been, as so often, 
his own enemy; he has offended the public and the artists, and, 
if the glory of Bayreuth be delayed, he himself is to blame for it. 
And thus, finishing the last lines in the dying year with a gloomy 
picture, which no one could have foreseen, I give a list of the 
0} performed from November 12th to December 12th :— 

exia Borgia, Carmen (twice), Zauberflote (twice), Norma, 
Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Robert der Teufel, Tann- 
hduser (four times), Faust, Profet, Wilhelm Tell, Kinigin von 
Saba, Hochzeit des Figaro, Maskenball, Die Fiidin, Der Trouba- 








Rebiews, 


The Violin : its Ramous Makers and their Imitators. By GEORGE 
HART. With numerous wood engravings from photographs 
of the works of Stradiuarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and others. 
London: Dulau and Co., and Schott and Co. 1875. 

‘THERE is necessarily much of compilation in Mr. Hart's book, but 

there is also much original and interesting matter, and the whole 

exhibits an earnestness of purpose which to a certain extent cannot 
fail to be taking amongst general readers. The subject has before 
been technically discussed by M. Fétis, M. Coussemaker, Messrs. 
pura pe Forster, and in ‘‘Luthomonographie,” also a more 
popu account of the violin and its most eminent professors has 

given in Dubourg’s well-known work. Mr. Hart begins his 

volume with a slight sketch of the early history of the violin, and a 

brief review of the several details of construction. Singular interest 

attaches to the violin from the fact of its being an instrument 
hitherto incapable of improvement as regards its form, or indeed 
any material feature. The only difference between the violin of the 
sixteenth century and that of the nineteenth consists in an alteration 
of the bar, which is now made longer in order to bear the increased 
pressure, and the longer neck in order to obtain increased length 
of string and a suitable facility for manipulation through all the 
various positions over the finger-board. These variations, Mr. 

Hart properly observes, can scarcely be regarded as inventions, but 

simply as arrangements. 
construction of the violin involves no less than fifty-eight 

separate pieces, the same being comprehended in the head, neck 
wrest back, belly, purflings, sides (ribs), finger-board, pegs, nut, 
ridge, strings, tail-piece, tail-pin, loop to do., bar, blocks, linings, 
and sound-post. The special arrangement of the sound-post is 
one of the most important acoustical elements, and there are two 
methods of setting it. ‘The first fixes it in such a position as to 
place the grain of the post parallel with the grain of the belly ; the 
second sets it crosswise.” Mr. Hart, however, does not state to 
which of these methods he usually gives the preference. With 
reference to its locality he gives the following explanation :— 
** The position of the sound-post is usually one-eighth to three-eighths of 
an inch behind the right foot of the bridge, the distance being variable 
ing to the model of the instrument. Sf the type be high built, the 
requires to be nearer the bridge, that its action may be stronger; while 
instruments, which have a tendency to bring the vibrations closer from 
back to, belly, necessarily require that the post be set further away from the 





Here it must be confessed that in our experience of high-built 
and flat models, it has been found that the relative positions of the 
post should be just the reverse of what is indicated in the above 
tule. It is right, however, to remind the reader that Mr. Hart 
prudently qualifies his statement by further observing that ‘‘it is 
not possible to have a uniform arrangement of the sound-post in 
all instruments,” and that ‘‘the variations in the thickness, outline, 
model, &c., of the violin are so frequent as to defy identity of 
treatment.” 

The texture of the varnish of the instrument has undoubtedly a 
very considerable influence on the quality of tone. The best and 
indeed bp really good —— peop <= and be 
dry very slowly, and are com tively soft and yielding in thei 
nature. The + lem mace known as pet spencers. ba 
rapidly, and are, on the contrary, hard and unyielding. Accordin 
to Mr. Hart, a violin varnished with fine oil varnish, like all g 
things, takes time to mature, the pores of the wood become im- 
pregnated with oil, and as time rolls on the oil dries, leaving the 
wood mellowed and wrapped in an elastic covering which yields 
freely to the vibrations of the instrument, and imparts to the tone 
much of its own softness. It may, however, be reasonably sug- 
gested that the marvellous brilliance and beauty of tone is chiefly 
due to the fact that the pores of the wood are filled up completely 
by the varnish, thus converting the entire mass into one perfectly 
continuous elastic substance, capable of the minutest vibrations and 
possessing the most delicate susceptibility. The elastic covering, 
or outer crust of varnish cannot in any way assist or improve the 
tone. However, in consequence of its superior texture, it may not 
be detrimental, and it not only adds much to the beauty, but serves 
as a valuable external protection of the instrument. 

Mr. Hart gives a detailed and interesting outward description of 
the works of the various makers, in which he is evidently quite in 
his element; but it is somewhat remarkable that he does not present 
any information whatever regarding the vital question as to the 
relative thicknesses and strength of build which, even more than 
the model, contributes to the quality of tone by which each maker 
is separately distinguished. For example, what constitutes the 
difference between the instruments of Stradiuarius, Joseph Guar- 
nerius, Nicholas Amati, &c., as to the relative gauges of thickness, 
and their icular distribution over the several parts of the instru- 
ment? No such inquiry is entered upon, The only allusion to the 
question of thickness is extremely vague, and is contained in the 
following paragraph, which will speak for itself :-— 

“‘Uponexamining the works of Guarnerius, with respect to their thicknesses, 
it is found that he ed very much as to the quantity of wood left in the 
several instr Notwith ding these differences, however, it will 
be found upon closer comparison of the thicknesses, that there is every 
reason to be sure that he had a guiding principle in their management. 
They will be found to vary with the quality of the wood ; and hard i 
was treated as needing a slighter solidity dan the wood of soft nature.” 

Mr. Hart, with a refreshing touch of humour, proceeds thus :— 

‘‘ His workmanship, in numerous instances, is without doubt careless ; but 
evén in the instruments where this negligence is most observed, there is an 
appearance which at once excites the admiration of the beholder, and forces 
from the most exacting the admission that, after every deduction on account 
of want of finish, there remains a style defying all imitation Who can fail 
to recognise the quaint head, into which he seems to have thrown such 
singular character by the mere turn of his chisel, and which, when imitated 
always partakes of the ludicrous, and betrays the unhappy copyist who ia 
unable to compass that necessary turn! In matters of the highest art it is 
always so ; the possessor of genius is constantly showing some last resort, 
as it were, impregnable to imitation; which resolves itself into this fact 
where the master strokes begin and end, Art begins and ends too.” : 

Amongst instruments of high class, those of Stradiuarius and 
joseph Guarnerius, as regards all the various points of excellence, 

ave far outstripped the works of other makers. For very many 
years they continued to be regarded as worthy rivals for general 
supremacy. The palm is, however, without doubt, eventually given 
to Stradiuarius, whose instruments in respect of splendour of tone, 
beauty of workmanship, and grandeur of design, stand quite alone, 
and are now in the cherished possession of all great artistes and 
virtuoso who can possibly obtain the coveted treasure. The best 
instruments of Stradiuarius, viz., those known as the grand pattern 
with red varnish, were made during his latter career, from 1700 to 
1725. Several good specimens of the master were made after this 
period, up to within a few years of his death, which took place in 
December, 1737, at the advanced age of 93 years. 

In selecting a bridge it is requisite that the wood should be 
suitable to the constitution of the instrument. If deficient in 
brilliancy, a bridge having solidity of fibre is necessary ; if want- 
ing in mellowness, one possessing soft qualities should be selected. 
No directions are given by Mr. Hart with reference to a suitable 
determination of the height of the bridge, the proper adaptation of 
which is a point of the utmost importance, It will be generally 
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understood that the higher the bridge the greater will be the pres- 
sure on the belly. Should the instrument be of strong build, and 
contain a considerable quantity of wood, a greater pressure will be 
required to throw it into complete vibration, and, accordingly, a high 
bridge should ‘be adopted ; but, as with everything else, there is 
always a happy medium, for the pressure carried beyond a certain 
point would only become oppressive, act like a damper, and so 
diminish the power of resonance, If the instrument be of a more 
delicate structure, a comparatively low bridge should be fitted. 
There is, of course, an adopted average standard height of bridge.* 
An experienced judge, even without hearing the tone, will in most 
cases at once comprehend whether any modification be necessary; 
but to the musician it is safer to take the quality of tone as a 
criterion. Ifthe bridge be too high for the instrument the tone will 
be broad, dull, and empty, and the strings will not exert sufficient 
resistance to the pressure of the bow ; if the bridge be too low the 
tone of the instrument :vill be concentrated, hard, and unyielding, 
and the increased power of resistance will not be accompanied by 
any fulness or freedom of vibration. 1f, however, the instrument is 
thrown into complete vibration with a due amount of resistance, the 
proper height of bridge is surely acquired. 

In sections IX. and X. Mr. Hart presents himself ostensibly as a 
champion of the English school of violin manufacture. As such an 
undertaking is in itself very commendable, it may not be considered 
out of place here to supply one or two omissions. 

In Mr. Hart's list of English makers, Mr. Withers, of Coventry 
Street, is succinctly disposed of thus :— 


Withers, Edward, Coventry Street, succeeded William Davis. 


There is not the slightest allusion to the fact that his violins were 
held in any estimation whatever, although it is so well known that 
Withers’ violins have attained considerable repute ; so much so, that, 
even at a high price, they have found their way into the hands of 
many of the leading members of the profession, 

Mr, William Ebsworth Hill, of Wardour Street, is described as 
having exhibited at the Exhibition of 1862 a violin and tenor to 
prove that violin making was not quite extinguished in England. 
Mr. Hill is not only a fine workman and a successful dealer, but one 
of the best judges of violins now living. 

C. Boullangier, of Frith Street, is stated to have made several 
excellent copies, particularly tenors. It is but right to add that 
Boullangier has turned out a number of violins of superb tone, 
and unsurpassed for power and brilliancy. 

Under the head of Barak Norman there is no mention of the 
celebrated tenor, now in the possession of Mr. Doyle, upon which 
the late Henry Hill, its former possessor, displayed such a sur- 
passing magnificence of tone as-well as artistic finish, that he was 
universally recognised as the greatest player of his time. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the publication of Mr, 
Hart's book will be very acceptable to all who take an interest in 
the violin. The illustrations, prepared under the able superinten- 
dence of Mr. Petherick, are admirably executed woodcuts from 
photographs, and convey accurate representations of many of the 
finest specimens of the most celebrated Cremonese makers, The 
work is moreover beautifully printed in new and large type; and the 
getting up of the volume in every respect ,does great credit to the 
publishers. W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE. 
FRIEDRICH WIECK. Piano and Singing, Didactical and Pole- 

mical; translated by H. Krueger. London: Chappell and Co. 
WHETHER this work will be found more instructive or more amus- 
ing it is difficult to say. There can be no doubt as to its polemical 
intent. Besides a frontispiece, consisting of admirable portraits of 
Friedrich Wieck and his two daughters, Mdme. Clara Schumann 
and Mdlle. Marie Wieck, and a biographical sketch of the author's 
life, this book contains prefaces by both author and translator, 
followed by sundry chapters which may be regarded as embodying the 
results of Wieck’s long experience in actual teaching. Though Wieck 
laid no claim to the acquirement of a literary style ; it seems to have 
been the aim of his translator to reproduce it in all its ruggedness 
-and outspokenness. As far as we can judge, without the original 
before us, he seems to have met with ample success, if in some 
particulars he has not indeed overshot his mark. Old Wieck was 
in the habit of signing the articles he‘contributed to various musical 

rs as well as the prefatorial remarks to the musical works he 
edited with the anagram D. A. S., the initial letters of ‘‘ Der Alte 
Schulmeister” (TheOld Schoolmaster). The word ‘‘Das” happening 
to be the German for ‘‘ That,” throughout the book the translator 
has thus rendered it. So supererogatory a mode of procedure 
reminds us of a difficulty we once met with on one of our earliest 
visits to Cologne, a city more infested with touts and commis- 





* Nearly an inch and three-eighths, 





sionaires than any other we are acquainted with. Having occasion 
to employ one of these gentry, he told us on parting, if we should 
require his services again to apply at the hotel D—— for Herr 
Kock. We did so, and, after much delay, at length discovered 
that he really rejoiced in the patronymic of Hahn, which, like Herr 
Krueger, he had been at the pains to translate into its English 
equivalent—‘‘ Cock.” 

Whether the plan which Wieck recommends for beginners, of learn- 
ing to use the fingers before burdening the memory with notation, 
will meet with general approbation from the majority of teachers, 
its adoption would certainly render many a girl’s life less of a 
penance than it now so often is, and his suggestion to youn 
pupils to practise their fingers upon their tables or in their laps, if 
carried out, would certainly provea blessing to their relations. 

As the work of one who has clearly earned the right to have his 
say, and as suggestive of much valuable reflection, this little book 
commends itself to teachers and students alike. 


EDVARD GRIEG. Marche Funébre pour le Piano. 
Augener and Co, 

Ir the ‘‘Dead March” in Handel's Sau/, the funeral marches in 
Beethoven's sonata in A flat (Op. 26) and ‘‘ Eroica’’ Symphony, and 
those of Chopin (Ops, 35 and 72), may be regarded as typical examples 
of three distinct styles of funeral marches, that by Herr Grieg may not 
inaptly be characterised as the product of all three, but with the 
super-addition of an immense amount of originality of matter, har- 
monisation, and general treatment. Choosing a different key to either 
of these, viz., that of A minor, he seems to have gone to Handel for 
the opening rhythm of his march; but here all resemblance to 
Handel ceases. The muffled drum passages (tonic and dominant) 
may have been suggested by Beethoven’s march in A flat minor, 
but these are an important trait of most funeral marches. One of 
Grieg’s peculiarities is, the occasional employment of the minor 
seventh in his harmonisation of the minor scale. This will be seen 
in the second bar of the trio, where it has a very quaint and 
plaintive effect. Short as this march is, it is full of remarkable 
points which testify to its composer’s striking individuality, but 
which baffle description without the aid of music type. We confess 
to have been greatly struck with it, and can cordially recommend it 
as a piece quite sud generis, by no means difficult of execution, and 
of as pleasing a nature as its funereal character will admit. 


Six Sonatas for the Pianoforte. By JOSEPH HAYDN. Edited and 
Fingered by E, PAUER. London: Augener and Co, 


A NEw edition of six of the sonatas of Haydn will be welcomed by 
teachers who study the culture of a young pupil's mind as well as 
the training of his (or her) muscles. It is interesting to trace in 
these works the germs of the larger pianoforte sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, to which they are in every way fitted to form an - 
introduction, The present selection is edited and fingered by Herr 
Pauer, whose name is always a guarantee for care and accuracy. 


Gavotte Moderne. Arranged for the Organ by EpMUND H. Turpin, 
Bourrée Moderne, Chaconne Moderne, par BERTHOLD Tours. 
Weekes and Co. 


THE first-named of these pieces is already known in its original form 
(é.¢., for pianoforte solo) ; it is now put before the public in a new 
dress, Without criticising too minutely its adaptability for the 
organ, we can at least say that the arrangement is well done, and 
that the gavotte may be introduced without offence into the pro- 
gramme of any organ concert which does not take place ina church, 

The ‘‘bourrée” and ‘‘chaconne,’’ which may be regarded as 
sequels to the gavotte, are very much upon an equality with it in 
point of merit. They are certainly ‘‘moderne”’ in style, although 
the com r has been careful to preserve the characteristics of the 
old rhythmic forms. In each of these pieces, however, the portions 
written in the major key have about them that somewhat sickly and 
effeminate flavour which is observable in other works from the same 
hand, The principal themes, in the tonic minor, are in every way 
more vigorous and manly. 


London: 


“ Why so?” Song. Words by S. DANYELL (1623). Music by 
EDMUND H. TuRPIN. Weekes and Co. 

THE style of this song is decidedly uncommon, and the composition 
is obviously the work of one who is not accustomed to place his . 
thoughts hastily upon paper ; and yet it is to some extent laboured, 
if not indeed dry. Perhaps, this is owing to the author's evident 
intention to reflect in his music the quaintness of the words. But 
however this may be, it is doubtful whether an ordinary singer would 
thoroughly realise the composer's ideas. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

From A. E. GLUCKsBERG, Berlin (Pok/, C. F.), ‘‘Joseph Haydn,” 
Vol. I. CLARENDON Press, Oxford (Gore Ouseley, The Rev. Sir F. 
A,, Bart.), ‘‘A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composi- 
tion.”—ASHDOWN and PARRY (A/exander, A.), ‘‘An Italian- Boat 
Song,” baritone.—AUGENER and Co. (Breakspear, Eustace F.), 
“The Falling Star,” Song; (Rooks, Fames H.), “ Evening 
Thoughts,” "ein: (Yeoman, Dora), ‘‘The Challenge,” Song ; 
“Murmurs,” Song.—BLACKIE and Son (Shedlock, EZ. L.), ‘A 

. Trip to Music-Land,” a Fairy Tale.— CRAMER and Co. (Campana, 
F.), ‘ Mathilde,” Nocturne ; (Semler, P.), ‘‘Une Belle Fleur,” 
Moreeau de Salon: lee vag G.), “ Into the Fold,” Sacred Song. 
—CRAMER, Woop, and Co, (G. A. Macfarren), ‘‘ Eighty Musical 
Sentences to illustrate Chromatic Chords;” (Cruise, F. R.), ‘‘ Ro- 
mance” for the Violoncello and Pianoforte.—JoHN ForseEs (Boyd, 
W.), ‘‘Soft and gentle be thy Slumbers,” Song.—HAMMOND and 
Co. (Arditi, L.), ‘1 Bersaglieri,” March ; (Godfrey, F.), ‘‘ Pas des 
Patineurs,” Russian Dance ; (Lange, G.), ‘‘ Favourite Melodies by 
Mendelssohn,” arranged for Pianoforte (Nos. 1 to 6), ‘‘ Favourite 
Melodies by Schubert,” arranged for Pianoforte (Nos. 1 to 12), 
‘Six Scotch Melodies,” arranged for Piano (Nos. 1 to 6).—HODDER 
and STOUGHTON, Congregational Church Music, ‘‘ Appendix of 
Tunes.”—-NICHOLSON and ASCHERBERG, Melbourne (Ad¢, Fr.), 
‘*Fare thee well, my Heart's best Treasure,’ Ballad.—NOvELLO, 
Ewer, and Co. (Alexander, A.), ‘‘Fair Daffodils,” Four-part 
Song ; ‘‘ Gettysburg,” Four-part Song ; ‘‘ The Mad Lover,” Part 
Song ; ‘‘The Reaper and the Flowers,” Song ; ‘‘ My Soul is dark,” 
Song ; (Caldicot, Alf. F.), ‘‘Jack and Jill” (Nursery Rhyme), 
Part Song; ‘‘ Yule” (Carol), Part Song ; (Gregory, Geo, H.), ‘‘ Six 
Settings of Kyrie Eleison ;": (Hinton, ‘7. W.), “ Three Andantes” 
for the Organ ; (#7. S. Oakeley), ‘‘ Six Part Songs for Male Voices;” 
(Stratton, S. S.), ‘‘The Sun and the Flower,” Song.—JAMEs PAss 
(Leech, H. R.), ** Forgotten Treasures,” No. 1: “ Pinto’s Romance.” 
—J. F. Pettit (Hunt, W. H.), “Simple Studies,” Nos. 1 to 6.— 
F. PITMAN (Hymberstone, F. W.), ‘‘Ye Ancient Ballad.”"—SwAn 
and, PENTLAND (Boyd, W.), ‘‘ The Wreck of the Atlantic,” Song ; 
(Silvani, L.), ‘*Gentle Words,” Song; ‘The Weary Heart,” 
Song.—WEEKEs and Co. (Bres, 2. G.), ‘‘The Ball at Brussels,” 
Valse; ‘‘The Post-Card Polka ;” ‘‘The Wind-up,” Quadrille ; 
(Mosely, B. L.), “ By the Rivers of Babylon,” Song; (Poole, A. 

.) ‘ Cordelia,” Song; (Sédy/), ‘‘1 have known a Word hang 
starlike,” Song ; (Smith, Boyton), ‘‘ Wekerlin’s Serenade,” arranged 
for Pianoforte ; (Stark, H. F.), ‘‘The King’s Messenger,” Song ; 

(S#iehi, .), ‘‘ Studies,” Books I. and II. ; ( Tours, B.), ‘* Boccherini's 

celebrated Menuet in c,” transcribed for Piano ; (7urpin, 2. H.), 

‘* Student’s Edition of Classical Authors,” Nos. 1 to 12.— WILLEY 

and Co. (Taylor, W. F.), ““My Mate and I,” Song; ( Watson, 

M.), ‘‘Le Cor de Chasse,” Morceau caractéristique ; ‘‘ Diamond 

Dewdrops,’”’ Morceau brillant ; ‘‘ The Fairy Snowdrop,” Bluette de 

Salon ; ‘‘The Hunter's Song,” Sketch; ‘‘Withered Blossoms,” 

Morgeau de Salon. —J. WILLIAMs (Dye, A. F.), ‘‘ The Hidalgo,” 

Song. 


Concerts, Xe. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
THE ninth concert commenced with Mr. Wingham’s concert over- 


ture bearing the motto ‘‘ Monarch love, resistless boy !''"—one of 
the best of the new works produced last year by the British Orches- 
tral Society. Beethoven's mighty symphony, the ‘‘ Eroica,”’ formed 
its central point. By way of a comic interlude (for it cannot be 
otherwise repre) the grand, and happily unusual, mistake was 
committed of allowing one Mortier de Fontaine, a French pianist, 
to exhibit his ideas as to the treatment of an organ concerto of 
Handel’s (No. 4, in F), which he had arranged for pianoforte and 
full orchestra. Pianoforte solos by Schumann, Bennett, and Scar- 
latti, also contributed by him, a couple of songs by Benedict and 
Meyerbeer, sung by Mr. E. Lloyd, and a couple of vocal Italian 
duets by the sisters Badia, together with the overture to Tannhduser, 
the most popular of Wagner’s orchestral preludes, completed the 
scheme. 

The tenth concert was devoted to Professor G. A. Macfarren’'s 
oratorio S#. Fohkn the Baptist, which, since its production at the 
Bristol Musical Festival of 1873, has been more frequently per- 
formed, and seems therefore to have taken a firmer hold upon the 
public, than any other English oratorio we can name, Having 
already been discussed at length in our review columns, as well as 
on several occasions of its performance, it seems sufficient to add 
that it was now performed under the most unfavourable conditions 
that the foulest weather could bring about. The principal vocal 
en were sustained by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Patey, 

r. W. i. Cummings, and Mr. Wadmore, 





Seven of the eleven numbers constituting the programme of the 
eleventh concert were vocal. So undue a preponderance of vocal 
music, much of which was of a trivial character, was to be regretted. 
Indeed, we have long felt it a pity that more supervision is not 
exercised over vocalists in their choice of songs. The selection 
being apparently left so much to them, suggests the suspicion 
that the privilege of “introducing” a ‘‘royalty” song is accepted 
as part-payment for their services. This we may let pass ; but when 
a singer comes forward, as did Sig. Foli at this concert, with a song 
by Gounod, the words of the last line of which are, to say the least, 
indelicate, if not positively indecent, it seems high time to protest 
on higher grounds. The vocalists were Mdlle. Ida Corani, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Sig. Foli. The lady, a débutante, in possession of a 
light flexible voice which has evidently been well trained, though 
she showed some weak points in Bellini’s ‘‘ Come per me sereno "—a 
song which none but the most consummate vocalists should attempt 
in public—made a very favourable impression by her refined and 
tasteful rendering in English of a couple of very charming drawing- 
room songs by Taubert and Brahms. The credit due to Mr. Lloyd 
for his expressive rendering of the lover's beautiful song, “O 
meadow clad,” from Bennett's May Queen, was somewhat lessened 
by his afterwards exercising his prerogative to introduce, bees 
for his own as well as its publisher's benefit, a new ballad by Mr. 
Barnby, which had all the smack of a ‘‘ royalty” song about it. 
That our vocalists in this way do more to debase and retard art 
than any other class of musicians is a very general complaint. Sig. 
Foli’s fine voice told well in the imposing bass aria, ‘‘ Se pel rigor,” 
from Halévy’s La Fuive; indeed, one seemed almost able to 
count the vibrations of some of his lower notes. The one novelty 
of the afternoon was a concerto for violin and orchestra, in F (MS., 
Op. 39), composed and executed by Mr. Henry Holmes. Mr. 
Holmes took care to inform the audience that the chief themes of 
his concerto were composed as long ago as 1858, and that it was 
not until 1859, when the work was remodelled, that it received its 
present form. Whether this was put forth as an excuse for possible 
shortcomings, or as a reproach for want of encouragement to bring 
it to an earlier hearing, we will not attempt to determine. Mr. 
Holmes's work certainly shows no signs of immaturity, but lacks life, 
vigour, and variety. Playing less finely than we have sometimes 
heard him do, he seemed neither to do full justice to himself or his 
composition. That he achieved more than a succés d'estime cannot 
be said. The symphony was Beethoven’s, in B flat, No. 4; though 
probably the least popular of the nine, it evoked unbounded ap- 
plause. M. Gounod’s overture to La Nonne Sanglante opened the 
concert ; that by Schumann to Byron's Manfred concluded it—the 
one as melodramatic, as the other is poetically and emotionally, 
beautiful. 

The twelfth concert falling upon Weber's birthday -(Dec. 18, 
1786), the programme was exclusively devoted to his works. It 
stood as follows :— 


. Overture, ‘ Peter Schmoll.” 1807. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
. Symphony No. 2 (inc). 1807. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
Scena and Aria, “‘ Softly Sighs” (Der Freischiitz). 
Mpg. Epiru Wynne. 
4. Adagio and Rondo, for Bassoon and Orchestra. 
Bassoon: Mr. W. Wotton. 
3. Romanze, ‘‘ When the orb of day reposing” ( Euryanthe). 
r. CUMMINGS. 
. Chorus, ‘‘ Let all who love gladness” (Preciosa). 
Tue Crystat Patace Cuotr. 
. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. (No. 2, ing flat.) 1812. 
Pianist: Mr. FRANKLIN Tay_or. 
. Song, “ Lonely in the ev’ning straying ” (Preciosa). 
Moe. Epitn Wynne. 
Part Songs for Male Voices— 
a. Bright Sword of Liberty. 
4, Lutzow’s Wild Hunt. 
. Song, “ Farewell to Life.” 1820. 
Mr. CUMMINGS. 
. Pianoforte Solo, “‘ Invitation & la Valse.” 
Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
. Overture, ‘“‘ Oberon.”” 1826. 


We quote it in full because, though not drawn up strictly in chrono- 
logical order, it seems a fair illustration of the course of Weber’s 
career, The difference between the first and the last work selected 
not being indeed very great leads to the conclusion that Weber's 
genius reached its maturity at an big | period of his career. Full 
justice was done to the selection by all concerned in its execution, 
A word, however, seems specially due to the instrumental soloists. 
The execution of the bassoon solo by Mr. Wotton, a member of 
the band, was so admirable, and so well received by the audience, as 
to seem to prove that no one would complain were more frequent 
pre onw accorded to other members of the wind department 
of the band of displaying their virtuosity as soloists, Credit, too, 


1820, 


1823. 


1820, 


1820. 


1814. 
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is due to Mr, Franklin Taylor for his. spirit in undertaking so 
— a work as the concerto in E flat, which, on account of its 
difficulty, has so seldom been brought to a hearing, but which well 
repays the trouble of studying. 

As satisfying curiosity, the revival of an English version of 
Sophocles’s Antigone, with Mendelssohn's music, upon the stage 
of the Crystal Palace theatre, deserves high commendation. But 
here the commendation ceases. Having once witnessed it, we 
cannot but agree with the late Dr. Marx, who felt that ‘‘ the ideas of 
Sophocles’s play are so utterly at variance with our own mode of 
conception, that it is not the unbelieving heart, but merely the 
understanding, which can take an interest in its representation.” 
Beautiful as is the music supplied by Mendelssohn, its composition 
cannot be otherwise regarded than as an artistic mistake, to which 
he succumbed out of deference to the wishes of the King of Prussia. 
Either there is too much music, or there is too little. Either the 
whole drama, with a view to intensifying the text, should be set to 
music, or, with the exception perhaps of the ‘‘ Bacchus” 
chorus, none of it. The inconsistencies which the task involved 
were fully brought to light by this stage representation, as, to quote 
a single instance, may be instanced by the chorus singing their 
replies to Creon’s spoken questions. The prificipal characters were, 
on the whole, well sustained by Miss Géneviéve Ward (Antigone), 
Miss Carlisle (Ismene), Miss Maria Daly (Eurydice), ae Ryder 
(Creon), Mr. C. Creswick (Hzemon), and Mr. A. Matthison 
(Tiresias). The strophes and antistrophes were extremely well 
sung by a chorus of forty male voices under the direction of Mr. 
W. Gadsby ; Mr. Manns, of course, conducting in the orchestra. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


THE programme of the fifth Saturday Popular Concert, which 
took place on the 27th of November, contained but two actual 
novelties, The first of these was the composition of Mr. A. H. Jack- 
son, who is still a student at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
consisted of two orchestral movements, respectively entitled Capri- 
cieuse and Intermezzo. ‘The first is an andante in B minor, in the 
course of which we meet with some rather ingenious development. 
The /ntermeszzo, from its resemblance to certain compositions of 
Mendelssohn, both in matter and orchestral treatment, amounting 
in several instances to positive identity, is wanting in originality. 
As the work of a very young man, these little sketches—for such 
they are—are entitled to commendation, but certainly cannot be 
considered as adequately representing English art. The remaining 
novelty was an exceedingly ingenious transcription for orchestra of a 
**Rigaudon” by Rameau, the work of M: Gevaert. There is a deli- 
cious freshness about this old specimen of a Provengal dance tune, 
that is positively charming, and its reception proved that the audience 
thoroughly appreciated it. What might have been an important 
feature of this concert was the performance of the ‘‘ Emperor” 
concerto of Beethoven, with Signor Alfonso Rendano at the piano ; 
but we must confess that the pianist’s reading, which was disfigured 
by exaggerated expression, and an ad captandum style of treatment 
utterly at variance with the dignity and massive grandeur of this 
— masterpiece, was far from satisfactory. Mendelssohn’s 
‘Italian Symphony” received every justice from the orchestra, 
and in the popular portion of the programme, a selection from 
Dinorah and the overture to Maritana, found a place. Both were 
capitally played, The vocalists were Mme, Patey and Mr. Wil- 
fred Morgan, the latter replacing Mr. Vernon Rigby at short 
notice. 

The sixth concert was devoted to the performance of the Messiah, 
with Mme, Edith Wynne, Miss Palmer, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Signor Foli. Miss Palmer’s exquisite rendering of ‘‘He was 
despised "’ demands a passing word of acknowledgment, more 
especially as we hope that we may now look for her renewed ad- 
herence to a branch of art for which she is so admirably fitted, but 
which she has neglected for some years in order to devote her talent 
to the English operatic stage. The recitatives were accompanied 
on the organ, in pursuance of the excellent plan adopted at these 
concerts, 


_ £sther was reproduced on the rith ult., and excited great 
interest, many eminent musicians, including Sir Michael Costa, 


being present. Owing to the illness of Mme. Blanche Cole, Mme. 
Nouver came to the rescue; and Mr, Vernon Rigby being unfor- 
tunately prevented from appearing, he was at the last moment 
replaced by Mr, William Shakespeare, who sang the music—literally 
@ prima vista—so well as to gain for himself golden opinions. 

On Saturday, the 18th ult., the last concert before Christmas 
took place. ‘The programme opened well, a series of movements 
for orchestra, originally written by the late M, Bizet for Alphonse 
Dandet’s drama L'Arlesienne—grouped together under the generic 
title of suéé#e—constituting the first item. This is in all respects a 





really charming work, and its undeniable excellence causes an irre- 
pressible feeling of regret that its author should have died at an age 
When, in the ordi course of nature, he was but on the threshold 
of his art career. ¢ opening movement starts with a subject 
almost jovial in character, first heard in unison (strings and a por- 
tion of the wood wind being employed), It afterwards reappears 
in a variety of forms, the orchestration everywhere proving the com- 
poser to have been a man of boundless resource in preducing 
effective combinations ; while the development of the slight melodial 
material employed prayed no less conclusively that he was also a 
contrapuntist of unusual skill. The andante—in which an interest- 
ing theme is allotted to the saxophone or bass clarinet—is a model 
of ingenious construction, A menuetto succeeds, that possesses all 
the freshness and simplicity of Haydn. It is charmingly laid out 
for orchestra, and was played with a delicacy and refinement worthy 
of special praise. The next movement, an adagietfo for muted 
strings, is especially noteworthy as an excellent specimen of ‘‘ real 
part” writing, and as affording evidence of M. Bizet's ability to 
express touching emotion by simple means. It fascinated the 
audience to such an extent as to provoke a most enthusiastic 
encore. The last movement is scored for full orchestra, including 
harp. Its leading feature is the perpetual reiteration of three notes 
representing chimes, their obstinate pertinacity giving rise to some 
extraordinary harmonic progressions, An episode follows of a 
somewhat pastoral character, in which the flutes and oboes are con- 
spicuously prominent. In the course of this the ce//é enter, with — 
a lovely cantadile theme, this under-current deriving increased charm 
from the admirable contrast afforded by the two-part pastoral 
subject already mentioned, which still maintains its course. The 
whole work ends with a resumption of the ‘‘carillon”—the three 
notes never ceasing to assert their supremacy until the last bar is 
reached: As a whole, this composition is an eminently worthy 
example of the modern French school ; and it is an nascent reflec- 
tion on English entrepreneurs that such a work as this should not 
have obtained a hearing in this country long ago. The English 
school was worthily represented by Sterndale, Bennett's F minor 
concerto, played to perfection by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
whose artistic instincts were never more satisfactorily displayed. 
At this same concert Mr. Weist Hill afforded us a proof that the 
violinists in his orchestra (many of them his own pupils) are fully up 
to their work. Sixteen of these gentlemen played Paganini’s 
“Moto Perpetuo,” a work of considerable difficulty, as one man, 
winning, as they deserved, a perfect ovation. Such ensemdle play- 
ing we have rarely if ever heard in England. The slight orchestral 
accompaniment was skilfully supplied by Mr. Hill, and proved to 
be very effective. The ‘ Pastoral Symphony” of Beethoven closed 
the first part, the musicianly rendering of which was worthy of the 
work. The unpropitious weather disabled the tenor on this occa- 
sion also, but Sig. Urio supplied the place of Mr. Nelson Varley 
most satisfactorily. The remaining vocalist was Miss Anna 
Williams, 
The concerts will be resumed in February next. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE opportunity of listening to a performance on a large scale of 
Handel's oratorio Deborah, accorded on the roth ult. by this 
Society, which had inaugurated its forty-fourth season by a perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Mozart's Reguiem on 
the 26th of the previous month, must have been a specially welcome 
one to students of Handel, on account of its following so closely on 
the revival of Zsther at the Alexandra Palace. Esther, it will be 
remembered, was Handel's first English oratorio ; Deborah was his 
second, More than one attempt has been made by this Society to 
revive Deborah, for which some years ago Sir Michael Costa pro- 
vided additional accompaniments ; but it cannot be said that the 
present attempt proved more successful in attracting the general 
public than those of former years. Indeed, it would seem that at 
the present date there are but two or three of Handel’s oratorios 
(notably Messiah and /srael) which are sure to command an audience, 
and that beyond these little curiosity is manifested. In the’case 
of Deborah, in spite of the fact that it contains several remarkabl 
fine choruses and one or two taking airs, it is no surprise that, wit 
its lack of dramatic interest and its long dreary wastes of unaccom- 
panied recitative—notwithstanding judicious and liberal curtailment 
—it should fail to attract. ‘The performance, of which the principal 
parts were sustained by Mlle. Johanna Levier, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, was, on the whole, 
a creditable one. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


WE are glad to note that since their removal to St. James’s Hall 
the periodical concerts of the students of the Royal Academy of 
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Music have been extended in their scope, and that consequently 
more publicity is now courted than was possible when they were 
held within the walls of the Academy, and attendance was neces- 
sarily restricted to the immediate friends of the students and 
supporters of the Institution. The concert of the rsth ult., when 
the orchestra and chorus were exclusively drawn from students 
past and present of the Institution, was an instance in point. The 
re geen included several compositions by students, viz., the 
rst movement of a symphony in C minor, by Eaton Faning; a 
sacred cantata, by A. H. Jackson ; and a song, by Oliveria Pres- 
cott. Pianoforte-playing was represented by Miss Amy Turner- 
Burnett and Mr. Walter Fitton, who respectively made choice of 


the introduction and rondo from Hummel's sonata, ‘‘ Le Retour 


mdres," and Mendelssohn's rondo brillante in E flat. The 
entire available forces then combined in a performance of Mendels- 
sohn's Hymn of Praise. The general results of this concert, which 
was conducted by Mr. Walter Macfarren, called for high praise, 
and fully testified to the genuineness of the work which is being 
carried on at our only national musical educational institution. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


IT is with some regret that we have to remark that the close of the 
year. has not been marked by the same enterprise in the production 
of new works of importance as was the beginning. With the excep- 
tion of a trio by W. Bargiel, not a single new concerted work has 
been brought forward since the commencement of the present series 
of concerts, in November last, It would seem that the presence of 
an artist with the determination of a Von Biilow is necessary to 
secure the admission of new works into Mr. Chappell’s programmes. 
We have had none such among us. In Von Biilow's absence why 
does not Herr Rubinstein come to the rescue? It has, therefore, 
been in the variety and number of the artists employed, rather than 
in the music brought forward, which for the most part has been 
familiar enough, that the attraction of these concerts has of late been 
centred, As at the opening concert of the season, Mme. Essipoff 
and Herr Wilhelmj were again associated as the principal attrac- 
tions on the 6th ult. The opening string quartett—Mendelssohn’s, 
in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2—was executed with the utmost spirit and 
refinement by MM. Wilhelmj, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Daubert. The 
audience would gladly have heard the scherzo a second time, and 
great was the applause which followed it. -The only other concerted 
work was Schumann’s quartett in E flat, Op. 47, in the pianoforte 
_ of which Mme. Essipoff was heard to the best advantage. 

ough of a less popular character than Schumann’s famous quin- 
tett in the same key, this quartett, by some regarded as the finer 
work of the two, has at length become almost as great a favourite. 
For her solo Mme. Essipoff made choice of Mendelssohn's fine 
prelude and fugue in E minor, and, on being twice recalled, supple- 
mented it with a couple of short pieces by Chopin and Schumann. 
In response to, the inevitable demand for something more from 
Herr Wilhelmj, after his wondrous rendering of Bach's chaconne—a 
stock piece, by the way, of Herr Joachim’s—he played his own 
favourite transcription of Chopin's notturne, Op. 27, No. 8, which 
one could not listen to without the feeling that he might, even on 
the spur of the moment, have made choice of something more in 
keeping with Bach’s chaconne, as well as with the classical character 
of these concerts. No less out of place seemed a song by B. Tours, 
introduced by Mile, Enequist, but who afterwards gave evidence of 
better taste, but by no means of enterprise, by her choice.of Nos. 6 
and 7, two of the best-known songs from Schubert's ‘‘ Die schéne 
Miillerin,” which she gave in English. 

The following Saturday afternoon was devoted to Beethoven, 
when the programme included the quartett in A major, Op. 18, 
No, 5, for strings ; the famous ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata, for pianoforte 
and violin ; and the sonata, in E flat, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone ; 
the executants being Mme. Norman-Néruda, Messrs. C. Hallé, 
L. Ries, Zerbini, and Daubert. 

The same artists appeared on the following Monday evening, 
when the concerted works were again exclusively by Beethoven— 
viz., the favourite so-called ‘‘ Harp” quartett, in E flat, Op. 74, for 
strings ; the sonata in G major, Op. 96, for pianoforte and violin ; 
and the variations on ‘‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” Op. rata, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. The only instrumental solo 
was Weber's fine but somewhat diffuse sonata in A flat, Op. 
which was admirably rendered by Mr. C. Hallé. Mlle. Sophie 
Léwe was the vocalist, making choice of songs by Schumann and 
Schubert. ‘'Der Nussbaum,’ by the former, she was compelled 
to . Her selection of Schubert's ‘‘ Die bése Farbe,” one of 
the finest and less familiar of Schubert's songs was one highly to be 
commended. 

The programme of the last Saturday Popular Concert before 
Christmas included Brahms’s pianoforte quartett in G minor, Op. 





25; Haydn's string quartett in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3; and Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Carnaval” (Scénes Mignonnes), for pianoforte alone ; the 
executants beirlg Mme. Essipoff (for the last time this season), 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Pezze. 


MME. ESSIPOFF’S RECITALS, 

MMe. EsstporF commenced each of her two pianoforte “recitals” 
with sonatas by Beethoven—viz., Op. t1o in A flat, and Op. 121 in 
C minor. These later sonatas—the latest we might say in the case 
of the latter—seemed far better suited fo this lady's impulsive nature 
than one or two of the earlier sonatas of the same master, which we 
had previously heard played by her. What seemed forced and 
overstrained in her treatment of the earlier sonatas seemed just what 
was demanded for a due presentation of the later ones. Unassisted, 
and with an unfailing memory, Mme. Essipoff played through a 
long and interesting selection of works by Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, 
Field, Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Bennett, Raff, 
Volkmann, and Leschetizsky. 


MLLE. ANNA MEHLIG’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
THE capital entertainment provided by this lady partook more of 
the character of a concert than of a ‘‘recital” properly so called. 
With the exception of a solo from Herr Wilhelm}, there was no 
reciting, all being played or sung from notes. The solos in which 
Mlle. Mehlig was heard—and to great advantage—included Liszt’s 
transcription for pianoforte of Bach's prelude and fugue, in G minor, 
for organ ; Weber's sonata in A flat ; Chopin’s nocturne in F minor, 
Op. 55; and one of the best numbers of the ‘‘ Soirées de Vienne,” 
as Liszt’s masterly transcriptions of a series of waltzes by Schubert 
are entitled. By no means the least interesting items of the pro- 
gramme were two duets for two pianofortes—viz., Schumann's 
beautiful “ Andante con Variazione " in B flat, and C. Reinecke’s 
capital ‘‘ Impromptu, iiber ein Motiv aus Schumann's Manfred,” 
in the performance of which Mlle. Mehlig had the valuable assistance 
of Mme. Essipoff. Herr Wilhelmj came forward with his wondrously 
effective transcription for violin and pianoforte of the romance from 
Chopin’s pianoforte concerto, Op, 11 ; a portion of Which he was 
compelled to repeat. With Mlle. Mehlig he was also heard in 
Schubert’s lively and effective rondo in B minor. Songs by Schu- 
mann and Brahms were contributed by Mlle. Sophie Léwe, one of 
which, by Brahms — ‘‘ Sonntag '’—she was obliged to repeat. 


HERR WILHELMJ'S CONCERT, 


THIS was announced as Herr Wilhelmj’s ‘‘first and farewell” 
concert, To hear this great artist play once is to wish to hear him 
again; there were, therefore, ample grounds for his giving a 
concert ; why it was announced as a ‘‘ farewell” is not so easily 
explained. A farewell for a time was probably all that was intended, 
for we have since learned with pleasure, that Herr Wilhelmj has no 
immediate intention of leaving us for good at all. The selection of 
works brought forward was one of high musical interest. It com- 
menced with a novelty—a string quartett, in A minor, Op. 1, by the 
Norwegian composer, J. S. Svendsen—a hearing of which (as well 
as of his octett for strings last year) was very welcome, and inspired 
us with a desire to know more of a composer who for some time past 
has been held in high esteem in Germany. The remaining concerted 
works in which, assisted by Messrs. Pollitzer, Zerbini, and Daubert, 
Herr Wilhelmj was heard, were the andante and variations from 
Schubert's string quartett in D minor, and Schumann’s trio in the 
same key, the pianoforte part of which was ably sustained by Mr, 
Oscar Berringer. By his magnificent and quite unrivalled execution 
of Ernst's ‘‘Airs Hongrois Variés” he made an enormous sensation, 
and on being recalled substituted for them his own arrangement of 
the romance from Chopin’s pianoforte concerto in E minor, Op. rr. 
In a couple of numbers from Ernst and Heller's ‘ Fugi- 
tives" he had the valuable aid of Mme. Essipoff, who, in her turn, 
was twice recalled after playing solos by Chopin and Rubinstein, 
Songs, contributed - Mile, Nita Gaétano and Sig. Urio, made up 
the quota of a capital programme. 


Musical Hotes. 


. “ail + _ 

THE first bricks of the National Opera House, now in course of 
erection near the Westminster Bridge end of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, having been laid in September last by Mile. Tietj the first 
stone was formally laid on the 16th ult. by His et ighness the 


Duke of Edinburgh, in the presence of some of principal pro- 
moters of the undertaking and a numerous assemblage of persons 
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interested init.” The band of the Coldstream Guards, conducted | 
by Mr. Fred. Godfrey, and that of the Hon. Artillery Company, 

were in attendance, and played a selection of music in which the ; 
composers of France, Italy, Germany, and England were respec- | 
tively represented by Gounod’s ‘‘Marche Romaine,” Adolphe | 
Adam’s overture to Giralda, Costa's “ Victor Emmanuel” march, | 
a selection. from Wagner's Lohengrin, and Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s 

fe ional ” march. | 

OF sixteen candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Music who | 
underwent examination at Cambridge on the 7th ult., six were 
approved, viz., Messrs. Henry Fisher, Francis Edward Gladstone, 
ohn Shepherd Liddle, George Marsden, Henry Cotter Nixon, and 
oseph William Westbrook. 

Mr. M. H. HARTMANN, Mus, Bac. Oxon, proceeded to the 
oem ot Doctor of Music in the University of Dublin on the 
r6th ult. 

At the fifth trial of chamber music by the Musical Artists’ 
Society, held at the Royal Academy of Music on the rrth ult., 
there were heard string quartetts by Messrs. J. Lea Summers and 
acob Bradford, a pianoforte quartett by Henry Westrop, piano- 
‘orte pieces by Messrs. J. Parry Cole and Eaton Faning, and vocal 
music by Mrs. O'Leary Vinning, Miss Oliveria Prescott, Messrs. 
W. H. Sangster, C. H. Couldery, and L. N. Parker. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.-(Glasgow).—‘‘ Op.” stands for ‘‘ Opus,” the Latin for ‘‘a 
work.” The number which follows refers more generally to the 
order of publication of the work bearing such a number, rather 
than to the date of its composition. As a means of describing or 
identifying particular works it is most useful. 

THE dots placed after the Bass, or F clef, as it is also called, 
denote that the line lying between them is the note F. 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. ; 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MUSICAL RECORD has mow reached 
6,000 per Month, This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
Petrrer & GALPin’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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“In bringing forward this, the only complete edition of the Studies, 
Mr, Pauer is doing good- service not only to the musical portion of the 
world, but to all. For wherever pianoforte music is studied—except in its 
simpler forms—these wonderful compositions should be. An admirable 
preface and a thematical index usher in the great Studies, numbering 
twenty-seven. The engraving is excellently.clear, a great desideratum with 
works of any pretension, and as there can be but one opinion as to the im- 
portance and utility of the undertaking, we may fairly anticipate that the 
volume will not only be found in the library of every professional studént, 
but will be sought for as a standard work by the musical public generally.” 
—MonrTuty Musica Recorp, Yume, 1875. 
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